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may be sure that if he thought the son of his self-
sacrificing and impoverished friend Sir Henry Sid-
ney no equal match for his daughter, he objected
yet more to have Philip for a son-in-law because he
was nephew of the self-seeking and vainglorious
man who was always encouraging the Queen in her
vanities and extravagances, and so hindering the
prudent and prosaic building up of England's pros-
perity which the Lord High Treasurer advocated.

In Philip and Philip's parents Lord Burghley
always took as kindly an interest as his unemotional
temperament and his many public cares allowed.
Philip also now had another and in some respects a
more estimable friend on that side of the Court
which was not given up to frivolities. Francis
Walsingham, recalled from France in April, 1573,
had then been knighted and appointed Secretary of
State. If in statecraft he was not Burghley's equal,
he was, to say .the least, as patriotic, and in his new
office, and .others connected with it, he put to good
useIhe intimate knowledge of foreign affairs which
he had'* acquired by long and varied experience
abroad. Less grave or less pompous than Burghley,
he was a courtier of the best type, too honest and
self-respecting to compete with men like Leicester,
Hatton, and Oxford, in the line of courtiership most
approved by Queen Elizabeth. The mutual liking
that arose between him and Philip Sidney when the
young man was under his protection in Paris lasted
and grew; and in the absence of his own father, and
of Languet too, Philip perhaps had truer help and
guidance from Walsingham than from anyone else.